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Michael Jackson’s Queer Musical 
Belongings 


Susan Fast 


Many of Jackson’s performances can be read as queer, but his treatment of rock music is 
particularly so. Jackson appeared to use rock either to upset normative gendered and 
racialized codes or to exaggerate them in order to play with hegemonic power; as an 
“outsider” to the genre of rock music and as someone whose own performances of gender 
and race fit uneasily with the norms of rock, he used the genre to play, queerly, at and with 
convention, in the sound of his music, the narratives of some videos, and in live 
performances; especially significant is his choice of Jennifer Batten as lead guitarist. 
Jackson’s queering of rock music may have equally, if not more, to do with race than with 
sexuality or gender (if, indeed, these can be untangled). 


Think of the creepy video for “The Way You Make Me Feel,” Jackson stalking 
a woman (who by this point it is impossible to believe he would ever want) down 
a late-night street, looking both sexually aggressive—his disintegrating face now 
permanently contorted into that Pierrot grimace-sneer—and sexually neuter, as if 
the increasingly absurd performance of peacock-posturing intimidation substitutes 
for any actual sexual desire... Jackson could have been a poster-boy for queer 
universality ... if his dysphoria, his freakishness, could have found its way into the 
music. Instead it was Gothic Oedipus in his (very public) private life dramas, and 
consensual sentimentality in the saccharine-bland songs. (Fisher 14) 


We sometimes underestimate how many styles of black masculinity there are. Call it 
the many modes of virility. Player, brute, sweet man, pretty boy, hustler, to name 
a few. We sometimes forget how much of the feminine and the homoerotic can be 
found here. The dandy, the gent and the tough merge with the church choir leader 
and the queen: think of Little Richard. Michael has never cited Little Richard as an 
influence ... .But surely Little Richard, rock and roll’s first out and out queer man, 
the king and queen of rock and roll—with his face powder, eyebrow pencil and 
lipstick; his beauty shop, not barbershop hair; and his gospel diva cries—deserves to 
be honored too. It’s worth remembering that where Little Richard went, few black 
men followed .... .Mass pop music culture did not have a vast space for queer 
[black] performers ... .] am not saying that Michael Jackson is gay. I am saying 
that he draws on gay culture—its signs and codes—but pretends that he doesn’t and 
that we shouldn't notice. (Jefferson 103—04). 
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Two perspectives on Michael Jackson and queerness. The first, stemming from a 
claustrophobic interpretation of masculinity, precludes reading Jackson’s public, 
performing body as sexual at all, let alone queer; the second offers possibilities for 
such readings, complicating what black masculinity might be and thereby opening up 
dialogue on Jackson’s performances of gender and sexuality rather than stifling it. 
Both perspectives come from journalists, the first by Mark Fisher, the second by 
Margo Jefferson. It is instructive how differently Jackson is covered in the 
“mainstream,” white media, especially by male journalists (Fisher is an example), in 
the black press (Jefferson), and by black academics (Kobena Mercer, Michael 
Awkward, Michelle Wallace, to name a few), particularly when it comes to issues such 
as gender, sexuality, and race (of course, one can make this observation with respect to 
any of Jackson’s perceived “eccentricities”). 

The former is where one finds the kind of analysis offered by Fisher: virulent, with 
a desire to neuter Jackson while simultaneously accusing him of sexual aggressiveness’ 
and to turn his brilliant performance of stylized sexual bravado and desire in “The Way 
You Make Me Feel” into something “creepy” and improbable, with a disingenuous slap 
at the quality of his music thrown in for “good” measure. Any potential queerness in 
Jackson’s work (not to mention life) is dismissed without ever attempting to tease out 
such potential through close readings of his work. By contrast, up until now, it has 
largely been African-American journalists and scholars, such as Jefferson who have 
ventured bravely into the cultural implications of Jackson’s unruly performances of 
gender and sexuality.” In both cases, there is quite a lot at stake. Elsewhere I have 
speculated that Jackson’s increasing gendered, sexual, and racial inscrutability, 
especially post-Thriller, was just too threatening to the mainstream (white and male) 
media—what John Nguyet Erni called an “ongoing cultural anxiety over the 
polymorphous ambiguities of Michael Jackson” (158)—and that this is what accounts 
for such malevolence (Fast). This article was in part prompted by such critiques, which 
contrast with my understanding of Jackson’s music. Such critiques also contrast with 
the response to his music that I have read by his fans,” and the analyses, largely by black 
authors, that begin to grapple with, rather than dismiss as weird, Jackson’s complex 
negotiations of race, sexuality, and gender. It was also prompted by the fact that the 
comments quoted above are among the scant few references to queerness in Jackson’s 
performances.* While Jackson’s contemporary, Prince, to whom he is often compared, 
has been read as queer (see Hawkins, “Dragging”; Hawkins and Niblock; Walser, 
“Prince”), Jackson has not been viewed under this theoretical lens. This strikes me as 
odd, for, in both his life and his work, Jackson pointed to what José Munoz has called a 
“queer utopia,” the possibility of thwarting assimilation into any and every normative 
political and social order, in ways that are at least as interesting as those explored by 
Prince.’ Jackson’s queerness was quickly turned from utopia to dystopia by the mass 
media; before any of it could be interrogated or celebrated, it was deemed pathological 
and then linked to criminality. 

Here I am interested in reading several of his recorded songs (particularly “Beat It”) 
and live performances (especially “Working Day and Night” from the Dangerous tour, 
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and his performance on the 1993 MTV Music Video Awards) as (quite obviously) 
queer, and in how these readings might situate Jackson the performer politically vis-a- 
vis his gendered, sexual, and racial identities. I am most interested in the ways Jackson 
queers the conventions of musical genre, particularly rock music, with which he had an 
especially queer relationship. Rock plays a central role in the three songs/performances 
I mentioned above; but I am also interested in examining other queer moments in his 
repertory where, as Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick put it a number of years ago, there is “the 
open mesh of possibilities, gaps, overlaps, dissonances and resonances, lapses and 
excesses of meaning when the constituent elements of anyone’s gender, of anyone’s 
sexuality [or race] aren’t made (or can’t be made) to signify monolithically” (7). 


Queer Belongings I: “Beat It” 


In its groove, riffs, melody, and Eddie Van Halen’s guitar solo, Michael Jackson’s “Beat 
It” falls unambiguously into the category of rock. But, despite the aggressive edge of 
the music (including Jackson’s vocal), understood generically as representing white 
masculine rebellion, the lyric to this song advises retreat in the face of adversity; it is, 
in fact, anti-rebellion. Jackson draws the listener into the master’s narrative through 
the ambiguity of the phrase “beat it” (which we might initially understand as an 
imperative to violence), as well as through the music, and especially through the 
presence of Van Halen’s unmistakable, virtuosic sound. The narrative of the video 
enacts the theme of the lyrics, reconciling competing street gangs under Jackson’s 
leadership through a dance that begins in the world of cool machismo (crisp finger 
snapping, angular and forward movement), but which culminates in the full “body 
wave, a gesture that transforms the male bodies into sensuous, undulating curves, 
softening the usual hard masculinity of rock. 

Jackson is not part of either gang in the video. He is outside their performance of 
conventional masculinity, both in terms of the narrative and, of course, by virtue of his 
androgynous looks, which do not “feminize” in this instance so much as relegate him to 
the soft masculinity of early adolescence, and by his dancing body, not to mention the 
childish t-shirt he wears, covered in musical notes and a keyboard. He is first seen in his 
bedroom, alone (a loner, different), the only one in the video to inhabit the private, 
domestic, feminized sphere. From the moment he sits up in bed he is dancing, 
constructing a gendered body that runs counter to those of the other men in the video. 
The first gesture he makes when he sits up is to strike a pose, leaning one shoulder 
forward in the manner of an old Hollywood movie diva. He leaves his bedroom 
dancing, and dances through the diner and pool hall, now empty but previously 
inhabited by the gang members. It is as if he reconstitutes these seedy spaces with new 
energy, symbolically re-baptizing the public sphere, cleansing it of its corruption, 
queering it through his presence, before doing the same to its former inhabitants. 

The gang members do not dance until Jackson urges them to do so. The fight 
between the gangs occurs over Van Halen’s guitar solo, reinforcing the connection 
between rock/metal and normative masculinity. Jackson is nowhere to be found in 
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this scene—he appears at the beginning of the chorus that follows to break up the 
fight and lead the choreographed routine, in effect teaching the others a new kind of 
physicality, a homosocial world comprised of bodies moving together. It is worth 
noting how much in common the choreography has with Jane Fonda’s Workout 
videos, the first of which was released in 1982, a little less than a year before the Beat It 
short film.° Fonda’s aerobic workout videos and books made this kind of exercise 
fashionable, especially for women, connecting the choreography in Beat It to a 
domestic (the new VCR technology) and feminine sphere. Jackson’s anti-violence 
stance is built upon an exploration of the sensuous somatic self, a queering of 
conventional masculinity through the body—much more powerful and dangerous 
than Jackson’s lyrical admonition to reject violence. And although he also— 
primarily—modeled the narrative of the music video for Beat It on the Sharks and Jets 
gang rivalry in West Side Story, dancing is construed as part of the virtuosic display of 
masculinity in that musical. It serves as part of the rivalry between the gangs, and not 
as a vehicle for reconciliation. So in this sense, too, Jackson queers the construction of 
masculinity upon which he draws. 

Jackson often used sensuous dance routines to counter conflict or violence as 
exemplified in the Beat It video. They soften the evil supreme leader in the Captain EO 
short film; they bring Jackson together with various different ethnic groups in the Black 
or White video; they empower him over his rivals in Bad. In some live performances of 
“Beat It” Jackson would mime the doing up of his fly during the lyric “It doesn’t matter 
who’s wrong or right,” a gesture that suggests conventional masculinity be put away 
altogether. Interestingly, Jackson also displays this gesture in the video of “Black or 
White,” another song that falls generically into the category of rock, during his 
controversial solo dance at the end of the video. Just as Jackson is about to jump off the 
car that he has nearly destroyed, he stops to zip up his fly, which is literally open this 
time. Almost all of the violence that was so decried in this segment of the video occurs 
before Jackson zips up, suggesting, again, its association with conventional masculinity.” 

The progression of Jackson’s vocals in “Beat It” mirrors his sensuous hijacking of 
bodies in the video. The rhythmically straight, beat-oriented melody conforms to 
a rock aesthetic; there is no improvisation, not even room for his characteristic tight 
vibrato in this melody (with a small exception at the point when he reaches into 
falsetto on the line of the chorus “no one wants to be defeated”; the weakening of his 
vocal tone as he reaches upward at this point suggests, oddly, a kind of defeat). 
Furthermore, his diction conforms to white rock and not black singing. Although he 
most often sings in a high range, here he makes sure to add some strain and distortion 
to his chest voice, a characteristic of rock singing. Near the end—synced with the 
beginning of the group dance segment in the video—he begins to ad lib and through 
doing so moves the song generically from rock to soul. His vibrato returns, as does his 
characteristic high-pitched “woo-hoo” (finally breaking out of the confines of the 
melody line) and he inserts the gospel-blues descending gesture “Oh Lord,” which 
features the flat-third blue note. While the generic dividing lines here may be 
somewhat murky, his adoption of straight-ahead white rock singing throughout the 
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song sets the end ad lib into relief, and lines up this more flexible, sensuous singing 
with the eroticization of bodies in the dance sequence. As Iain Chambers has pointed 
out, “The power of soul as a cultural form to express sexuality does not so much lie in 
the literal meanings of the words but in the passion of the singer’s voice and vocal 
performance” (qtd in Mercer 31). 

Onall three ofJackson’s solo tours, the guitar solo in “Beat It” was played by his lead 
guitar player, Jennifer Batten, one of the few virtuosic women metal guitar players of 
the time. In addition to Batten, there were three other white musicians on the Bad 
tour, none on Dangerous, and only one other on History; all his other musicians were 
African-American. Sheryl Crow, who sang backing vocals on the Bad tour, was the 
only other white musician to take center stage (the other three white musicians were 
keyboard players who remained in the background).° Batten says that she was one ofa 
hundred guitarists who auditioned for Jackson, and there is no doubt that she is a very 
accomplished musician; still, he surely must have been aware of the social politics of 
having a woman lead guitar player in his band—how rare and transgressive a move 
this was, even now, let alone in the 1980s. Through his choice Jackson represents the 
hegemonic whiteness of rock music—to this extent he conforms to generic 
expectations—but queers these expectations in terms of gender. And he was about to 
replicate this queer turn: the lead guitarist for the show he was preparing before his 
death was Orianthi Panagaris, another blonde female virtuosic guitar player, still a 
rarity twenty-five years after the Bad tour. There was something about the idea of 
having a white woman lead guitarist that appealed to Jackson, and I believe it was 
precisely that it pointed to and troubled conventional gendered expectations. That 
she conformed racially to these expectations allowed Jackson symbolically to disrupt 
the workings of white power (see the analysis of “Working Day and Night” below). 

Jackson was responsible for designing Batten’s look on his tours (Batten), and it 
was spectacular (see Figure 1). She was a caricature of the 1980s’ glam metal god: 
wild, big, platinum-blonde hair, clad in black leather, silver studs, and heavy make 
up (she says it took over two hours to create the look). Her look was androgynous— 
depending upon the exact outfit she wore, it would be possible for some in the 
audiences not to realize she was a woman, for she replicated not only the typical 
look of the glam metal guitar hero, but also their hard stances, movements, and 
grimaces; one of her functions in this context was clearly to call attention to the 
constructedness of gender in 1980s metal and perhaps also to parody it. Her 
androgyny next to Jackson’s also points to the feeble interpretive power of the term: 
saying that both are androgynous hardly begins to do justice to their very different 
performances of gender. 

For the performance of “Beat It” on the Dangerous tour, her costume was enhanced 
with glow-in-the dark elements that included an outrageous horned head-dress and 
bands that went around her thighs to produce the outline of a skirt with legs dangling 
out from under it. This costume effectively puts Batten—as she represents rock music 
generically—into drag. The outfit also infantilizes her: it does not simply put her into 
women’s clothing, but the skirt and legs create the impression of a little girl, more 
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Figure 1 Michael Jackson and Jennifer Batten, Superbowl Performance, 1993. Getty 
Images; reproduced with permission. 


specifically a little girl rag doll, the lifelessness of the limbs suggesting, perhaps, a lack 
of agency, or perhaps a cyborgian appendage, or the queer idea that a kind of Muppet 
might be able to play the guitar like this. The lifeless appendages grate against her 
strong, controlled image throughout the rest of the concert, not to mention her 
virtuosic solo, which replicates Van Halen’s. The performance is sheer camp, a 
preposterous juxtaposition of girlish passivity with technical mastery of the electric 
guitar, much in the same way Jackson had the child actor Macaulay Culkin lip sync the 
rap performed by an adult male in the “Black or White” short film. These 
subjectivities comprise incongruities that cannot be sorted out and normalized; they 
might be what José Mufioz calls “avatars of a queer futurity” (22). Jackson’s dancers 
were costumed extravagantly, but most of his musicians were not. Batten’s look was by 
far the most outrageous and attention grabbing—only his own costumes rivaled hers. 
Batten was the only performer on stage who exaggerated generic expectations, 
camping it up in a way that none of the other musicians did. In choosing a woman 
rock lead guitar player, and in costuming her so extravagantly, Jackson pointed out 
and pointed to rock’s generic conventions, thwarted them, and situated himself as 
belonging at the margins of the genre.” 


MJ, Pop Music, and Queerness 


We don’t ever try to pander to the fans. We just try to play on the quality of the 
song... .You don’t say “I'll put a country song on here for the country market, 
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a rock song for that market,” and so on. I feel close to all different styles of music. 
I love some rock songs and some country songs and some pop and all the old rock 
‘v roll records. We did go after a rock type of song with “Beat It.” We got Eddie Van 
Halen to play guitar because we knew he’d do the best job. Albums should be for all 
races, all tastes in music. (Jackson 263-64) 


Within the fragmented, simple, and guarded narrative of Michael Jackson’s 1988 
autobiography, Moonwalk, revelations about his life and work are few. Occasionally, 
however, one is surprised. Although there is no other context given for the comments 
above, it is safe to assume that they were made in response to his success as a black 
artist whose phenomenal crossover appeal was predicated in part on his eclectic mix 
of musical genres, which, he wants to argue, was organic rather than market driven. 
Perhaps, then, it is not so peculiar (or is it?) that all of the genres he mentions are 
largely defined as white: he does not include R&B, soul, funk—the genres he grew up 
with—or even, by that time, the increasingly-important genre of hip hop as those to 
which he “feels close.” While we might ask what audience he thought he was 
addressing, it is perhaps irrelevant. One senses that this is not so much a matter of him 
omitting as it is about an assumption he makes, of him grasping what needs to be 
made clear explicitly and what is already understood. This becomes evident when he 
mentions “Beat It,” and especially in his remark that “[a]lbums should be for all races, 
all tastes in music,” an extraordinary conclusion to draw from a comment about 
including a rock song on an album. That he is a black musician who comes out of 
a tradition of black popular music styles is assumed: this is where he belongs, no 
explanation required. That “rock” lies outside these traditions, that this is a genre not 
readily associated with or available to black artists (see Mahon), i.e. that its inclusion 
on the record has to do with race, and that it must be brought into his record more 
consciously, including the use of (white) “outsiders” who specialize in it, needs to be 
explained: belonging is more complicated here, categories are appropriated, 
allegiances with others are deliberately forged to make it work. This comment 
demonstrates a remarkable understanding of musical genre as having everything to do 
with the social, with subjectivity, with belongings and exclusions. 

The ability to compose and perform songs convincingly in diverse musical genres was 
part of Jackson’s virtuosic musical ability; few popular music artists grasp the nuances of 
disparate genres in performance, or have the technical ability, in terms of both 
songwriting and performing, to shift among them in the way that he did (his rival, 
Prince, is also exceptional in this respect). Additionally, in most cases artists do not want 
to make radical generic turns because allegiance to a particular genre makes them 
recognizable to their fans and to the industry. These generic preferences are not just 
a question of taste, but are tied to much deeper and more profound social connections 
that generic frameworks represent, connections that have to do with the delineation of 
subjectivity (in relation to music see Brackett). As John Frow has written, “different 
genres set up ‘worlds’ which are specific to them. ... [They are] performative structures 
that shape the world in the very act of putting it into speech [or music]” (18). Jackson 
casts a particularly wide and diverse generic net, bringing together influences that are 
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often considered to be diametrically opposed; I would argue that the influences he brings 
together can already be construed as queer. In the 2009 tribute issue to Jackson, Rolling 
Stone remarked that he “expand[ed] disco, Motown, rock excess and Hollywood glitz 
into anewstyle of pop” (Michael 7). Paula Abdul, who worked as his choreographer early 
on, wrote after his death that “[Jackson] could tell you in detail about every M.G.M. 
musical there was. He once told me that he wanted to incorporate the classic overall 
entertainer that existed during that era and mix it with a new, fresh, cutting-edge style” 
(Official 157). The classic entertainer in Jackson could sing lush old-style Hollywood 
ballads, while the “fresh, cutting-edge” side included not only R&B, soul, and white pop, 
but also serious forays into rock and hip hop. Jackson’s penchant for crossing over and 
combining musical genres was undoubtedly born during his days at Motown, the 
premiere site for creating crossover music in the 1960s. Yet, the manipulation of genre 
and its connection to crossover went far beyond the Motown aesthetic. His virtuosic 
treatment of genre occurs both in the general categories into which his songs can be 
placed (“Beat It” as a rock song, “Say, Say, Say” as pop, “You Rock My World” as 
contemporary R&B), as well as within songs, where grooves, rhythms, vocality, lyrics, 
instrumental choices, and his presentation of songs in videos and live performances 
complicate, draw attention to, and often queer categories. Further, his movement 
between genres on albums—especially later in his career—often acted as a set of queer 
juxtapositions (see below). 

Many have commented on Michael Jackson’s ability to cross musical boundaries 
(in fact, see Danielsen and Brackett, this issue): his crossover appeal is a central element 
in the narrative of his global commercial and critical success as an artist. Like Danielsen 
and Brackett (this issue) my interest lies not in the fact of Jackson’s remarkable ability 
to cross over, but rather in its particular contours. I want to suggest that he used rock 
either to upset normative gendered and racialized codes or to exaggerate them in order 
to play with hegemonic power, and I want to explore the idea that, as an “outsider” to 
the genre of rock music and as someone whose own performances of gender and race 
fitted uneasily with the norms of rock (white, male, straight, aggressive masculinity), 
he used the genre to play, queerly, at and with convention. Particularly significant for 
my purposes is the link Stan Hawkins makes in his study with the white British pop 
music dandy whose queerness is predicated upon “peculiarity” (outsider status), 
a peculiarity that is unabashedly flaunted in public (see Hawkins, British ch. 1). While 
Hawkins’s study is focused on quirky British pop music dandies, his theorization of 
peculiarity resonates with Jackson’s public persona, certainly in terms of his 
appearance, but also, I would argue, his music: one could, indeed, read the above 
analysis of “Beat It,” or those that I offer below, in terms of the peculiar ways in which 
Jackson subverts norms, or inserts odd, practically unreadable moments into some of 
his songs. This peculiarity can also be linked to Victoria Johnson’s reading of Jackson’s 
celebrity body; Johnson argues that Jackson actively resisted coherence, that he “took 
flight” from a core identity and created an “inscrutable” body (58). In thinking 
through Jackson’s musical queerness, it is also useful to consider the way in which 
Jennifer Rycenga discusses queerness in musical form (her unlikely choice is a song by 
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the progressive rock band Yes, bastions of the heteronormative, one would think). In 
her study she is interested in the way these artists break from “the hegemony of musical 
form,” allowing for somatic immersion in the music; in her examples, she argues, 
“these albums prefer contact to closure, creating relation rather than certitude” (237). 
My analysis also stretches the notion of queerness to race, as well as sexuality and 
gender; in fact, in the end, Jackson’s queering of rock music may have equally, if not 
more, to do with race than with sexuality or gender (if, indeed, these can be 
untangled). In conjunction with authors such as E. Patrick Johnson and Mae 
G. Henderson, I want to consider race—specifically blackness—alongside gender and 
sexuality and to suggest that Jackson queers both the whiteness of rock music and its 
heteronormativity, as my analysis of his live performance of “Beat It” tries to 
demonstrate (see Johnson and Henderson).'° Kobena Mercer wrote that in the 
Thriller short film, Jackson “not only questions dominant stereotypes of black 
masculinity, but also gracefully steps outside the existing range of ‘types’ of black 
men” (42—43). Mercer, however, does not specifically identify Jackson’s construction 
of black masculinity as queer. Further, I want to argue beyond Jackson’s appearance to 
the sound of his music and his interactions with his musicians and dancers, where the 
politics of his black queerness in relation to rock music are complex and nuanced. 


Queer Belongings II: “Working Day and Night” 


Although live performances of “Beat It” on both the Dangerous and History tours 
featured Jennifer Batten centrally, her performance there was eclipsed by her extended 
moment in the spotlight during the song “Working Day and Night” (the performance 
I analyze here is from the concert in Bucharest, which was shown live on HBO and 
subsequently released on DVD and which can be viewed on YouTube). “Working Day 
and Night” is a song from Jackson’s first solo album, Off the Wall, released in 1979. 
The studio version of this song falls directly within the disco category (Off the Wall is 
often hailed as one of the best disco albums), but in the Bucharest performance it has 
shifted from the polished sound of disco to harder-edged funk, bringing to the surface 
the funk roots of disco. The tempo has been increased, the glossy disco production has 
been lost, the groove is harder, and Jackson’s voice is rough—it’s gritty, distorted, and 
he’s punching the rhythms of the melody more forcefully than on the record. The 
performance includes the rhythm guitar player coming up front to play his rhythm part 
for a few seconds, and it also includes an extended slap bass solo. Visually, as well as 
vocally, Jackson evokes James Brown in this performance: it is one of many instances in 
live performance where he divulges Brown’s influence. Not only does he produce a gritty 
vocal sound, and Brown’s characteristic vocal repetitions (“Come On”), but he also 
reproduces some of Brown’s iconic performance gestures—a squinting, pained 
expression, the pelvic movement, the relationship to the microphone. 

This song was first performed live on the Jacksons’ Destiny tour in 1981 and, from the 
very beginning, the live performance included a rock-inflected guitar solo; but it was 
only with the advent of Jackson’s solo tours that the guitar solo took ona central position 
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in the performance and only on the Dangerous tour did it become a pivotal moment, one 
of Batten’s moments, in fact her most extended solo spot in the entire concert. 

What is an extended metal guitar solo doing in this disco/funk review? Disco grew out 
of funk music in the 1970s; both genres have their origins in the African- American 
community. Funk was politicized by, especially, James Brown in the late 1960s and early 
1970s through its emphasis on heavy grooves and other rhythmic aspects of the music 
over pitch-related elements (melody and harmony), which are more commonly 
featured and developed in musics associated with white, Western European culture and 
its influence in other areas of the world. Jackson makes the song sound less mainstream, 
aligning it to an arguably “blacker” genre by bringing it closer to its funk roots, thereby 
producing a different politics than on the album version. Although there is 
a commonality of hardness between the funk groove and the metal guitar solo—to be 
sure different qualities of hardness—the blackness of the music sets Batten’s metal solo 
into stark relief, rendering it particularly “other” and queer in this context. Her musical 
focus is, of course, pitch. She improvises over a crisp funk riff that punches up the 
downbeat of every measure (decidedly unmetal), with the bass guitar providing melodic 
filler; she produces gestures that grate against the crispness of the riff, laying back on the 
beat, stretching it out, missing its cue to change altogether (decidedly unfunk). The 
beginning of her solo is defined by long-held notes drenched in distortion and feedback; 
the forward movement of the riff gives way to a focus on timbral complexity; pitch 
becomes indeterminate as notes are increasingly bent; this eventually builds to a quicker 
pace, and a series of trilled notes, produced through tapping, as the solo moves into a 
higher range, coming to an abrupt halt at the top of the instrument’s range. She seems to 
be producing another kind of time altogether, one that, following Judith Halberstam, we 
could call queer in relation to the prevailing time continuum of the performance, a time 
that challenges the normative forward movement of the song, the trajectory that has 
been set into motion (Halberstam, Introduction). This time belongs to another world, 
the white, masculine, pitch-oriented world of metal, except that here, of course, it is a 
woman bringing this sound into the world of funk. After her solo, the song reverts to its 
soulful generic home, albeit newly energized. There is no generic reconciliation—just a 
foray into difference.'! 

Batten was only one of two musicians to interact in any extended way with Jackson 
during most of his concerts (the other was the back-up singer with whom he sang the 
duet “Just Can’t Stop Loving You”). For all the ways in which he produced an erotic 
body in his performances, Jackson does not do so in his interaction with Batten. If we 
compare the performance with Batten here to that in, say, the video for “Dirty Diana” 
(another rock performance that features a guitar player), the differences are significant. 
In “Dirty Diana” the guitarist is male, but again, he is outfitted and made up as an 
androgynous glam metal rocker. Jackson has almost no interaction with him until 
towards the end of the video, a climactic moment in the song, when he kneels before the 
guitar player and thrusts his pelvis towards him; he repeats this gesture once he gets off 
his knees. The source of Jackson’s erotic response on stage can almost never be neatly 
pinpointed: he mostly seems to be responding to the power of the music, rather than the 
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body producing it. Despite this ambiguity, Jackson’s movement at the end of the “Dirty 
Diana” video is certainly sexualized in a way not associated with him, and his gesture is 
directed towards the guitarist; it can be read as ahomo-erotic moment that conflates sex 
with male power. 

The performance with Batten, however, is about something other than eroticism. 
Jackson’s simultaneous control over Batten and his vulnerability to her seems to work 
on multiple and shifting levels: sexual, spiritual, emotional. His primary engagement is 
with the instrument and the sounds it can produce, helping to conjure these sounds, 
encourage them, or respond to them. He is fully focused on this. And, in the end, he is 
overtaken: the star performer has allowed the only woman instrumentalist on stage, 
a woman whose androgyny borrows from metal masculinity, matching (indeed, 
upstaging) his own androgyny that teeters on the feminine, working in a “foreign” 
genre, to bring the performance to climax, or catharsis. One (de-politicized) 
rationalization for this guitar solo is that it significantly adds to the spectacle and hence 
the excitement of this performance—it is part of the climactic end of the concert prior 
to the encore, so the idea is to whip the crowd into a final frenzy. Jackson’s love of 
outrageous spectacle makes his generic confluence here seem logical: pull out all the 
stops using a variety of means. Nevertheless, other performers do this without 
transgressing generic boundaries in the way that Jackson does here. Other than 
spectacle, there is no way in which to reconcile Batten’s solo with what else goes on in 
this performance. And irreconcilability is precisely the point: there is no generic 
“settling” here, no tying up of this loose end, only a spectacular pointing to difference. 
If, as Jennifer Rycenga has put it, “constituent hallmarks of queering [are] ... 
[o]pposition to the normative and breaking down false naturalisms” (236) then this 
performance is surely queering the norms of both rock and funk music. 

While Jackson succumbs to the power of the music in this performance, he also wields 
considerable power over Batten and perhaps my readings above, in which I suggest that 
Jackson is “overcome” by the end of her solo, is too generous. Jackson liked to have 
Batten follow him back and forth across the stage when she soloed, and in this 
performance, the “tone” of this following places Jackson in the role of a black preacher, 
who assists as Batten, a foreigner to the congregation, testifies. This reading comes partly 
out of the way in which Jackson walks across the stage, with a confident swagger and one 
arm up in the air, finger pointed, head shaking slowly from side to side, gestures that 
externalize and embody powerful spiritual experience in the black church. Because 
Batten follows Jackson at his command, he appears to control the performance despite 
her virtuosic playing. Even when he stands in front of her he seems to be doing more than 
just listening to the sounds she makes: as I have stated previously, he seems also to be 
conjuring these sounds. The way in which he materializes his catharsis at the end of her 
solo is quite stylized; it’s difficult to believe that he has actually lost control, as opposed to 
performing that he has lost it. If we grant Jackson this kind of control over the 
performance, including the racialized reading, then it can be interpreted as queer in two 
further ways. First, in singer/guitar player relationships in rock music—often 
eroticized—it is generally the instrumentalist who asserts control over the singer, not the 
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other way around. Second, it may be that Jackson wanted a white lead guitar player on his 
stage because this is what constitutes generic authenticity, something that he clearly 
wanted to point to. But in the way he controls Batten’s performance—the way he moves 
her around the stage (why did he insist on her following him?) and in the way that he 
directs the sounds she makes—this becomes a performance about controlling 
hegemonic white power. In this sense, the gendered power dynamics are normative, but 
the racial power dynamics are queer. 


Random Queer MJ Moments 


Jackson’s musical queering also extends beyond the generic to moments within songs 
where the idea of stable gendered subjectivity unravels (“peculiar” moments). I will 
offer three examples of this as a way into a broader discussion of queerness and genre 
in his music. The first example is the moment in “Smooth Criminal” when Jackson 
turns from his already-ambiguous position as narrator of the events/the perpetrator of 
a crime (the smooth criminal: it’s unclear, both in the song and the video whether he is 
to be construed as a villain or a hero, or, as Jefferson puts it, “a fairy tale thriller in 
which Michael the good merges with Michael the killer” (92)), to inhabit the voice of 
the female victim, Annie. Singing “I don’t know” in an impossibly high and vulnerable 
falsetto (even higher than that heard in the harmonies he produces during the chorus), 
Jackson finally allows Annie to answer the question asked incessantly throughout the 
song: “Annie are you ok?” The range, timbre and emotional pitch of his voice at this 
moment, distinguishable from the breathy, distorted, conspiratorial tone of the rest of 
the song, clearly suggests a different subjectivity; I hear this as Jackson slipping into 
drag as the music reaches a climactic point—Hawkins discusses this sort of vocal drag 
in his article on Madonna, “Dragging Out Camp.” What does it mean that he gives 
voice to the woman victim, that this new subjectivity comes through his voice, through 
his body, that his subjectivity becomes splintered at this moment? 

Similarly, Jackson queers subject positions in “Billie Jean,” at a moment in the song 
when he admonishes “just remember to always think twice,” which is then negated by 
his own voice, recorded on a separate track echoing “Don’t think twice.” Is this the 
voice of Billie Jean, luring him in, or the protagonist’s own subconscious, making him, 
in fact, think twice by challenging the idea that he should? Is it a challenge, an 
admonition, a threat, a lure? For Mark Fisher, the ambiguity extends to whether or not 
Jackson sings “do” or “don’t”: 


just remember to always think twice. Does he then sing do think twice, or, in an id- 
exclamation that echoes like a metallic shout in an alley of the mind, don’t think 
twice? Everything dissolves into audio-hallucination, the chronology gets confused. 
(Fisher 15-16, emphasis in original) 


Jason King points to another example of queerness (although he does not 
characterize it as such) when he comments that “given their indistinguishable vocal 
registers and timbres” he did not realize for some time that Jackson was duetting with a 
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female singer (Siedah Garrett) on the song “I Just Can’t Stop Loving You,” i.e. he 
thought that Jackson was singing alone. Duets cannot properly be considered a genre, 
but they are a musical category, a composition for two voices or two instruments, in 
which “the interest is shared more or less equally between the duettists” (Tilmouth). 
King calls Jackson’s singing here “deliberately cultivated vocal femininity,” which makes 
him sound, not only in range and timbre but affect as well, very much like Garrett 
(King).’? This example forces us to examine the terms of a duet: a composition meant to 
be sung by two voices, yes; but, especially in an audio recording when the singers aren’t 
seen, isn’t the point of using two voices to hear two distinct subjects, not, essentially, 
one? And ina love duet between a man and a woman in particular, isn’t it expected that 
we would be able to hear heteronormativity in the form of distinctive vocal ranges, the 
man’s being lower than the woman’? It is intriguing, then, that these two voices singing 
a love song to each other would sound so remarkably similar throughout much of the 
song (until Jackson adds a bit of distortion, which Garrett never does: can we read this as 
gendered in this context?). Unlike the examples cited above, in which Jackson queers 
through shifting his musical persona, here the queerness comes from a duet where the 
inclusion of a second voice makes little difference in terms of shifting subjectivity. 

In his study of the performance of medieval polyphony, Bruce Holsinger notes the 
way in which some writing on the practice of men singing in the same range, or singing 
the same pitches together: “imagine polyphony in no uncertain terms as a musical 
simulacrum of intimate relations between men... both intervallic tensions and 
unisons between musical lines themselves come to represent male-male desire” (161). 
Similarly, we could construe Jackson’s duet with Garrett sonically as a (queer) same sex 
love ballad. What makes this queerer, however, is that these two voices can also be 
understood as one and the same (as King understood them)—that, although there are 
two subjectivities, they are heard as one. We can come to this interpretation because the 
duet is performed largely as a solo song by two different singers, that is, the two singers 
trade verses, or parts of verses, coming together only during the chorus. They do not 
even, as is customary in duets, sing in harmony during the chorus, but in unison. 
Perhaps, then, the song is really meant to be sonically autoerotic. Or, perhaps more in 
keeping with Jackson’s interest in the childlike, this ballad is not intended to have an 
erotic undertone at all (the lyrics are devoid of an erotic charge and celebrate romantic 
love instead), but rather is meant to be the expression of a simple, childhood romance. 
Maybe what we hear in Jackson’s voice is not the feminine after all, but the boy. 

Moving outward from individual songs to albums, one can think ofa number of queer 
generic juxtapositions: the emotionally fragile balladeer of “Gone Too Soon,” for 
example, which could have as its generic home a Hollywood film or Broadway musical, 
next to the hard funk of “Dangerous,” both on the album of that title. The rock song 
“Give in to Me,” which includes a guitar solo by Slash of Guns N’ Roses, also appears on 
this album as does the pop anthem “Heal the World.” Such extreme juxtapositions 
became the norm from the Dangerous album onward and may be the result, in part, of 
his use of anumber of different producers on albums after Bad (David Foster, known for 
his work with “soft” mainstream pop artists such as Celine Dion, produced “Gone too 
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Soon,” for example, while New Jack Swing producer Teddy Riley produced the title track 
and several other hard-edged funk/R&B/hip-hop tracks on the record). It may have been 
Quincy Jones’s production that created more generic stability on earlier albums, even 
when Jackson was creating songs that were generically diverse. The extreme diversity on 
Jackson’s late albums has been criticized by some, with the suggestion that he “lost his 
way” without Quincy Jones, but one could argue that these records fully demonstrate 
Jackson’s remarkable ability to cross generic boundaries and that the tendency towards 
ever more extreme boundary crossings position him as increasingly queer with respect to 
genre. The critique also does not take into account that Jackson had specific reasons for 
favoring particular genres. For example, the mainstream, simple, anthemic ballad “Heal 
the World” was written with children in mind; its simplicity is intentional, deliberately 
crafted so that listeners (especially children) could join in and sing themselves, and not 
intended to be measured against pieces in different genres. 

The problem for critics is that Jackson fully inhabits different genres, shifting his 
musical subjectivity so completely that we might call into question where he really 
belongs. Unlike most artists, who are defined by their generic affiliation, and whose 
movements outside that affiliation are usually recognized as a momentary diversion 
(or ironic, as is often the case with Prince), Jackson was fully committed to and at 
home in whatever genre he chose to belong to—for the moment. We might think of 
his multiple generic belongings in terms of what cultural theorist Elspeth Probyn has 
termed “outside belongings,” the “outside” or “surface” as where social relations take 
place, where the performances of belonging occur. Probyn writes of “rendering surface 
or surfacing, the process by which things become visible and are produced as the 
outside” (12, emphasis in original). This outside is produced through the desire to 
belong. “It is through and with desire that we figure relations of proximity to others 
and other forms of sociality” (13). Unsurprisingly, Jackson’s unsettled musical 
subjectivity parallels his life-long confounding of categories, both in other aspects of 
his work (his physical transformations in the Thriller, Black or White, and Ghosts short 
films, to name only a few of the most obvious examples) and his everyday life, where 
he constantly shifted his gendered and racialized identity (see Mercer for an analysis of 
his physical transformations in Thriller). Victoria Johnson argues for Jackson as 
cyborgian, as a “boundary creature, residing between male or female, black or white, 
human or animal, child or adult” (59, emphasis in original) and her analysis seems 
useful as a way of considering Jackson’s work. 


Queering Belongings III: 1993 MTV Video Awards 


Beginning on his 1991 album, Dangerous, Jackson sometimes worked with another 
metal guitarist, Slash, at the height of his fame with Guns N’ Roses at that time. Slash 
brought Jackson a kind of rock authenticity that Batten—being a woman and less 
well-known—did not. The unlikely pairing of Jackson—pop, with a disciplined 
dancer’s body, softly masculine—and Slash, rock-and-roll masculine excess 
personified, was jarring, to say the least. Particularly interesting is a performance 
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that the two replicated several times from the mid-1990s; the version I will address 
here is from the 1995 MTV Music Video Awards, during which Jackson gave about 
a fifteen-minute performance consisting of a medley of his hits intended to promote 
his newly released HIStory album—available on YouTube.’° 

Slash appears on stage at the beginning of “Black or White,” but the song soon 
devolves, giving way to an extended cadenza-like spectacle, with Slash kneeling center 
stage, improvising, dominating the musical texture. This goes on for such an extended 
length of time that one might ask: is this now a Slash performance in which Jackson has 
a cameo appearance? Will Jackson even return to (t)his performance? Slash threatens to 
take over the whole production with his formless, free-flowing, rock-driven 
improvisation when the drum beat to “Billie Jean” kicks in and Jackson appears in 
silhouette, behind a screen, sporting his characteristic fedora and offering up his 
stylized, exaggerated pelvic thrust, a move that, as much as the drum groove, is linked 
with the beginning of that song. Slash responds to the opening of the song by aligning 
his playing rhythmically with the groove and, when the bassline to the song comes in, to 
the tonality (more or less), but his sloppy rock aesthetic, with its distortion, slides, 
bends, and funky tuning, is light years away from the crisp pop/R&B world of “Billie 
Jean.” Before he can really reconcile his musical sensibilities with the song he fumbles a 
cadence, stops playing and leaves the stage, while Jackson once again takes command of 
the performance. And then there are the visual images to take into account. Jackson’s 
iconic, crisp dance movements, which could come directly out of a theatrical revue— 
a Broadway musical, perhaps, a Hollywood movie, or at the very least an episode of Soul 
Train—emerge from the ashes of Slash’s black leather-clad, silver-bejeweled, nearly 
stumbling rock-and-roll body. This is not simple hybridization, and it is certainly not 
stylistic assimilation; it conforms to Bakhtin’s concept of heteroglossia, the coming 
together of distinct socio-ideological languages, not, as Bakhtin would have it, to forma 
unity, but precisely to highlight their differences and the strangeness (peculiarity, again) 
of their juxtaposition (272). Metal’s (straight) masculinized quest for power through 
musical virtuosity and posturing is compromised here—taken over. It is queer to have 
a pop song accompanied by dance as the climactic moment of a metal guitar solo, to 
have Slash’s construction of metal masculinity eclipsed by the traditionally feminized 
genre of pop music and the choreographed dance that goes along with it. Jackson once 
again plays with the normative codes of rock music, in this case replacing one kind of 
virtuosity with another (instrumental with dance), the virtuosity associated with 
mastery of a piece of technology, with a mastery of the body. Again, Jackson’s body 
becomes the site for a queer performance poetics. The performance also brings together 
different erotic worlds, suggesting the plurality of sensuous expression and the 
possibility for sudden shifts in this expression, moving away from rigidity and stability 
and towards what Jennifer Rycenga, speaking about musical form, calls the queerness of 
excess and exuberance. 
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I have tried to argue that Jackson viewed rock music, in particular, as a site through 
which to explore notions of gendered, sexual, and racialized belonging, and that these 
explorations can be viewed as queer; he came to rock as an outsider, as someone who 
did not belong and who therefore had license to play with convention. This “play” was 
about harnessing the power of a dominant culture genre, spectacularizing its gendered 
and racialized elements, and sometimes turning them on their heads; I believe that 
this was an overtly political act on Jackson’s part. Jackson never spectacularized or 
challenged convention in black genres of music in the ways he did rock. Although he 
worked with many hip-hop MCs on his later albums, he never featured any of them in 
live performance (his back-up singers did the parts, effectively de-spectacularizing the 
genre to the greatest extent possible). All the MCs he worked with were male and black 
and although they were used within the context of the hybrid genre of New Jack Swing 
on the Dangerous album, and in other hybrid R&B contexts on later albums, this has 
been a fairly common way to incorporate rap into R&B. Similarly, his R&B songs are 
in keeping with stylistic conventions of the genre. 

My other observation is that on his later albums the use of rock music became more 
conventional, although perhaps no less queer in terms of race. This later material sets in 
stark relief his earlier uses of the genre. In his earlier work, rock music acted, on the one 
hand, as a site for moralizing (“Beat It,” about challenging machismo; “Dirty Diana,” 
about the dangers of groupies;'* “Black or White” about race relations) as opposed to 
a place for the celebration of rebellious masculinity. Only the rock ballad “Give in to 
Me” can be construed as a conventional heterosexual rock narrative of narcissistic lust 
and loss, and, while this works on the audio version, in the video Jackson’s queer body, 
which, except for one moment in which he touches Slash on the shoulder and sings part 
of a verse to the guitar player, remains outside the otherwise heterosexual narrative, 
needs considerable unpacking (which is beyond the scope of this article). On the other 
hand, as in the live performances I’ve mentioned, rock was used as a site to queer more 
profoundly normative gendered and racialized elements of the genre. But, beginning 
with the HIStory album, it became of primary importance as an expression of anger. 
For example, the song “They Don’t Care About Us” is built around a heavy percussion 
groove (one which Rossiter, this issue, calls “industrial”), with a chanted vocal layered 
over the top in which Jackson deals, angrily, with the issue of racial prejudice and 
hatred. (See Brian Rossiter’s essay, this issue, for an extended analysis of “They Don’t 
Care About Us.”) The framework of the song is not related to rock, but a rock guitar 
solo explodes into the middle of it, and, in quite an ingenious turn, the percussive 
groove becomes a rock riff (the same rhythmic pattern), played on distorted electric 
guitar, the angry rock version of the riff overtaking and making more powerfully 
rebellious the ending of the song. Also, ingeniously, this riff is almost identical to the 
guitar riffin “Beat It.” The only unambiguous rock song on this record is called “D.S.,” 
an angry diatribe against the Los Angeles district attorney who went after Jackson on 
allegations of child molestation in 1993. Jackson harnessed the rebelliousness of rock 
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music to express rage towards institutionalized racism, in fact, turning a primary 
musical expression of the dominant culture (and the mainstream music industry) 
against it.'° 

Even so, Jackson turned increasingly away from white genres of music to embrace 
R&B more forcefully in his later work. His last record, Invincible, is comprised almost 
entirely of heavy funk grooves, many inflected with hip hop, and R&B ballads “2000 
Watts” and “Privacy” are the only rock songs,’° and there are three ballads that might 
properly fall into the pop category as opposed to R&B, but this is off an album that 
includes sixteen tracks. And, despite his cross-over aesthetic, Jackson always worked 
with black producers and almost exclusively with black musicians. (I can find only one 
or two instances, in addition to Batten and Crow, of white musicians in his live bands; 
save one back-up singer, there were none in the band he was going to use for the This 
is It tour.) A limited collaboration with Bill Bottrell, the production of one song by 
David Foster (“Smile” written by Charlie Chaplin), and co-production credits for 
audio engineer Bruce Swedien were the only exceptions to this. Indeed, after he left 
Quincy Jones, he turned to those producers and songwriters who were forging new 
styles in black music (Teddy Riley, Rodney Jerkins, Babyface, R. Kelly, Jimmy Jam, 
and, prior to his death, Will.i.am of the Black Eyed Peas, Ne-Yo, and others). I equate 
this with increasingly growing sense of commitment to the black community and 
black identity, especially after the child abuse allegations. This could be because 
important members of the black community, such as Jesse Jackson, came to Jackson’s 
aid and defense during this difficult period, and also because the black press treated 
him with respect, as opposed to the mainstream media that sensationalized everything 
he did. His collaborations with black musicians include no irony, no sense of camp, no 
queerness, only the virtuosic exploration and development of contemporary R&B that 
still serves as a model today. Could it be that musically, this is the genre to which 
Michael Jackson ended up “feeling close[st]” after all, and that this black and straight 
masculine world is where, after his ordeals, he felt he belonged most strongly? 
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Notes 


[1] A similarly hostile account is given by Robert Walser, who wrote that Jackson’s “songs and 
videos are filled with misogyny, gynophobia, and rape fantasies” (“Prince” 84); he echoes 
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these sentiments in his book Running with the Devil, where he refers to Jackson’s “narcissistic 
misogyny” (117). In both cases, Walser points to the video for “The Way You Make Me Feel” 
as an example (along with Dirty Diana and Thriller in his article on Prince), but offers no 
further reading of this video or any other of Jackson’s work to support his claims. I am unsure 
how Jackson’s narrative of romantic pursuit can be characterized in these ways. There is 
nothing in this video to suggest hatred or fear of women, or that Jackson fantasizes about 
raping the woman in the video (unless Walser interprets Jackson’s pelvic thrusts as a “rape 
fantasy” rather than a stylized expression of lust. This, to me, would be a gross misreading). 
Further, the woman rejects Jackson’s advances until the very end of the video, which places 
her firmly in control and him at constant pains to outdo himself in order to her impress her, 
finally enlisting an entire crew of dancers to assist him. Narcissism might well be a good 
characterization of the video, since like so much of Jackson’s work, the narrative is really 
a vehicle through which he demonstrates his virtuosity: it is much more about him than 
about the girl. The question is: why such potent language (using a sledgehammer to kill a 
non-existent fly, it would seem), unless there is something threatening about what Jackson is 
doing? 

A detailed analysis of Jackson’s treatment by the “mainstream” (white) media contrasted with 
that by black journalists in publications such as Ebony and Jet would be revealing. I am 
certainly not the first to point out the different ways in which he was assessed in these 
publications, as well as the different personas he revealed to each. He seemed to play up his 
“eccentricities” for the mainstream media, while appearing much more “normal” to the black 
press. See Amir Khan’s article, this issue, note 2, for a corroborating quote from journalist 
JJ. Sullivan. 

One need only go to fan sites and read comments, especially in the wake of Jackson’s death, or 
to Youtube to watch countless fan videos and read through their comments, to get a very 
different sense of how his work was received. 

See also Erni, although his article explores discourse about Jackson, especially media 
discourse, but also what Jackson said about himself, in building a case for his queerness, and 
how this queerness played out in relation to the 1993 allegations of sexual abuse. 

Since so little excavation of queerness in Jackson’s performances has been done, it is 
premature to make a comparison to Prince, but such a comparative study is warranted. 
My thanks to Kip Pegley for bringing this to my attention. 

So much media attention has been focused on Jackson’s violence and anger in the dance 
sequence at the end of the “Black or White” short film that other, perhaps more interesting 
aspects have been largely ignored. Margo Jefferson, again, explores some of the sexual 
imagery in the dance, focusing especially on Jackson’s crotch-grabbing, about which she says: 
“Tn retrospect, the crotch clutch seems at once desperate and abstract. It is as if he were telling 
us, ‘Fine, you need to know I'ma man, a black man? Here’s my dick: Pll thrust my dick at you! 
Isn’t that what a black man’s supposed to do? But ’m Michael Jackson, so just look but you 
can’t touch” (102). It wasn’t real, it was symbolic. Not a penis but a phallus. For a penetrating 
discussion of Jackson’s anger as culturally situated (rather than gratuitous, as some seem to 
think it was) see Amir Khan’s article, this issue; for reference to Jackson in relation to “black 
rage” see Brian Rossiter’s article, this issue. 

My thanks to Jennifer Batten for clarifying this information. The three white keyboard players 
were Rory Kaplan and Chris Currell on the Bad tour and Brad Buxor on History. 

Of course Prince also had a white woman guitar player in his band—Wendy Melvin—but she 
was not a lead player; her role was very different from Batten’s. 

Some years ago Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick articulated the possibilities of such an expanded 
understanding of queerness: “a lot of the most exciting recent work around ‘queer’ spins the 
term outward along dimensions that can’t be subsumed under gender and sexuality at all: the 
ways that race, ethnicity, post-colonial nationality criss-cross with these and other identity- 
constituting, identity-fracturing discourses” (8-9). 

I realize that I am stretching the parameters of Halberstam’s discussion of queer time. Her use 
of the phrase refers to those who do not organize their lives normatively, especially through 
sanctioned ideas of reproductive time (adulthood means marriage and children, for example, 
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but also through such things as the unquestioned celebration of long lives (however dull they 
might be) over those that may be short, but intensely lived. Batten’s queering of musical time 
in this performance does work as a disruption of time in a similar sense, I would argue, 
providing that we take the deeply social ways in which musical genre operates into account. 

[12] A similar example can be found in the posthumously released single “Hold My Hand,” which 
is a duet between Akon and Jackson. The two sing in precisely the same range and one has to 
listen closely (and be intimately familiar with Jackson’s vocal timbre and performative 
nuances) in order to distinguish them. 

[13] Margo Jefferson also comments on this performance, which she calls “strangely spectacular,” 
opting not to call it queer, but rather commenting that it “brought masculinity and 
femininity together in just proportions” (104—05). 

[14] “Dirty Diana” is a complex case, for it does conform to those examples of heavy metal in 
which the “threat” of women is confronted “head on,” through the figure of the femme fatale 
(Walser 118). What makes it interesting is that Jackson locates the figure of the groupie 
squarely within rock music discourse, that he chose to tell this story through the language of 
rock, not pop or R&B (his narratives about other threatening women are not about groupies 
per se). The genre allows for a stylized rendering of the groupie tale, and, unlike many rock 
narratives that celebrate the attention of groupies and the sexual prowess of the artist (Rolling 
Stones’ “Star, Star,” for example), here Jackson presents Diana as a stalker who is after his 
fame and fortune. There are a number of femmes fatales in Jackson’s work (Billie Jean, Diana, 
Susie from “Blood on the Dance Floor,” the unnamed woman in “Dangerous,” for example) 
and these representations of women deserve further sustained analytical attention. 

[15] He intimated during his 2005 trial on allegations of child abuse that the accusations were 
based on race—see Fast. 

[16] The opening groove of “Threatened,” which returns during the choruses, can also be 
considered as “rock,” but the rest of this song is generically hybrid. 
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